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lasting the influence of the school will be remains for the future 

to tell. 12 

Taylor Starck. 
Smith College. 



SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 

III. The Epic Character of Henry V 

In the play of Henry V, why does Shakespeare feel so intensely 
the limitations of the stage? The Choruses express this feeling 
very fully. 

Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 
Within this wooden the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 

0, pardon! 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts. 

(Prologue-Chorus to Act I, 11-15, 23.) 



"The following bibliography of works and articles on George may be 
acceptable since it is at present difficult to gather information about the 
poet. The literary histories of Albert SQrgel, Kummer, and Vogt and 
Koch, and L. Dewissohn's The Spirit of Modern German Literature also 
contain short articles: 

Kuno Zwymann, Das Georgesche Gedicht, Basel, 1902; Hugo von Hof- 
mannsfchal, "fiber Gedichte," Neue Rundschau xv (1904), 129-139; Franz 
Dulberg, Stefan George. Em Fiihrer zu semem Werke, Miinchen, 1908; 
E. Bertram, " fiber George," Mitteilwngen der literarhistorischen Gesell- 
schaft Bonn, Dortmund, 1906, in, No. 2 ; G. Brandes, " Stefan George : 
Neue Poesie," Wiener Zeit, October 9, 1903; H. Ubell, "Stefan George," 
Das literarische Echo, 1904, pp. 1201-1204; E. Felder, "Stefan George," 
Die Gegenwart, 1904, No. 52; K. W. Goldschmidt, "Stefan George," Das 
literarische Echo, 1906, pp. 1493-1500; B. Baumgarten, "Stefan George," 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1907, Vol. 128, pp. 428-469 ; F. Wegwitz, " Stefan 
George," Westermanns Monatshefte, July, 1911, pp. 659-664; W. Scheller, 
Die Gegenwart, 1912, No. 23 ; F. Kuntze, " Die innere Form der Lyrik 
Stefan Georges," Kunstwart, May, 1913, p. 280; E. Bertram, Mitteilwngen 
der literarhistorischen Gesettschaft Bonn, vm, 1-23; H. Benzmann, Die 
Lichtung, Leipzig, 1907, p. 485; Marie von Bunsen, "Stefan George: der 
Dichter und seine Gemeinde," Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, 1898, No. 2, Sonn- 
tagsbeilage; H. Eick, " Drei Brief e iiber Stefan George," Hamburger Cor- 
respondent, 1908, Beilage No. 23 ; W. K. Stewart, " The Poetry of Stefan 
George," The Dial, txni, 567-570 ; Ludwig Klages, Ober Stefan George. 
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And so our scene must to the battle fly, 
Where — for pity ! — we shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Eight ill-dispos'd in brawl ridiculous, 
The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be. 

(Prologue-Chorus to Act IV, 48-53.) 

Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 
Our bending author hath pursu'd the story, 
In little room confining mighty men, 
Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 

(Epilogue-Chorus, 1-4.) 

Shakespeare had commented humorously in A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream upon the lack of reality in stage-presentation. 
Here he is troubled also by the lack of grandeur. 

The dramatist was not oppressed by the inadequacy of scenic 
representation in the earlier I Henry IV. There the action shifts 
about between London, Northumberland, Northern Wales, and 
Shrewsbury. In the later Julius Ccesar and Antony and Cleopatra 
we readily accept the transportation of armies over much greater 
distances than in Henry V. Here the short journey from London 
to Southampton is carefully indicated : 

The King is set from London ; and the scene 
Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton. 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit. 

(Prologue-Chorus to Act n, 34-36.) 

One explanation of the passages cited is that the dramatist has 
gradually come to feel the unreality and inadequacy of stage- 
presentation for the large movements of a historical play. With 
the exception of his portion of Henry VIII, Henry V is the last 
drama of Shakespeare that sets forth well-authenticated English 
history. 

Henry V was quite certainly written in 1599. Ben Jonson's 
comedy Every Man in Ms Humour was acted in 1598. The doc- 
trine that comedy must " show an image of the times " was plainly 
implied in this realistic play. That the characters were at first 
given Italian names was a foolish following of the romantic fashion 
of the period, and English names were afterwards substituted. We 
know not when the Prologue was written that was first printed in 
1616. This Prologue expresses the demand for realism in comedy 
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with great force ; and it may well be aimed at some of Shakespeare's 
plays which contained the romantic audacities that Jonson disliked. 
The Chorus of Henry V seems to receive especial notice. Jonson 
will not 

with three rusty swords, 

And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 

Fight over York and Lancaster's long jars, 

And in the tyring-house bring wounds to scars. 

He rather prays you will be pleas'd to see 

One such to-day, as other plays should be; 

Where neither chorus wafts you o'er the seas, 

Nor creaking throne comes down the boys to please; 



But deeds, and language, such as men do use, 
And persons, such as comedy would choose, 
When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 

(LI. 9-16, 21-24.) 

There is doubtless some truth in the suggestion that Shakespeare 
was influenced by the realistic movement of which Jonson was the 
most notable representative ; but this fact, and the historical nature 
of Henry Y, are probably not the only reasons why the limitations 
of the stage were felt so very acutely in connection with this piece. 
I believe that there is a more important and more fundamental 
explanation; I believe that Shakespeare is irritated by the small- 
ness and the inadequate equipment of the stage in presenting his 
Henry V because he wishes to idealize and glorify his hero. His 
drama is one only in outward form ; in essence it is a heroic poem. 
He is using the dramatic form for an epic purpose. In presenting 
his hero he aims primarily at epic glorification, not at dramatic 
reality. 

Critics characterize dramas as " epic," in whole or in part, for 
various reasons. At times a play seems to be called epic in nature 
because it presents several different stories. 1 Also, narrative pas- 
sages in dramas are often spoken of as epic portions. The General's 
report at the beginning of The Spanish Tragedy concerning the 
war just ended between Spain and Portugal, is such a passage; 
so is the account of his voyage which Hamlet gives to Horatio 
(v, ii.). In this use epic is only a synonym for narrative. The 

1 See, for example, Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, I, 282. 
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German adjective episch has this meaning. 2 The International 
Dictionary does not recognize at all the tendency to look upon epic 
as equivalent to narrative. Epic, both as adjective and as noun, is 
there applied only to a heroic narrative. The poetry of the Iliad, 
of the Aeneid, or of Paradise Lost is epic; ordinary narrative 
poetry is not. 

It is in this stricter sense of the word that I apply it to Henry V, 
and speak of the epic character of the drama. The impulse to 
admire, the delight in hearing of noble heroes and mighty deeds, 
is the fundamental desire of the human heart to which epic poetry 
appeals. In sympathy with the great action and the grand style 
of the epic poem, the tendency is to represent everything as pleas- 
ing and remarkable, and to put the characters before us as wholly 
admirable. We see brave men and fair women stepping with lordly 
tread amid beautiful surroundings. Even the common acts of 
daily life have a halo thrown about them; they are given dignity 
and significance. 3 

It may seem at first sight that there is more of glorification in 
Macbeth and Hamlet than in Henry Y, since creatures of the 
unseen world mingle in the action and enhance its significance. 
There is some force in this as applied to the setting of the plays. 
But Macbeth and Hamlet themselves are presented as struggling 
men, now hopeful, now despondent. Macbeth is a sinner. But 
Henry V is a complete hero. He always knows his own mind, and 
usually feels confident about the mind of God; his courage never 
wavers; his helpless enemies make haste to fall before him. Let 
us note different ways in which the epic nature of this play comes 
to distinct expression. 

The six Choruses are the outstanding feature of this play. They 
are essentially epic. The first words show that their purpose is 
to glorify the great hero and the mighty action. 

O for a Muse of Are, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 



2 " Epische Poesie und erzahlende Poesie sind gleichbedeutend." C. Beyer, 
Deutsche Poetik, 2te Aufl., n, 24. Stuttgart, 1887. 

3 See the admirable passage in ten Brink's Lectures on Shakespeare, 
Holt, 112-18. 
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Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 

Assume the port of Mars; 

(Prologue-Chorus to Act I, 1-6.) 

If this drama were of the ordinary type, these Choruses could 
only serve to take the life out of the action by outlining it in 
advance. Especially is this true of the passage explaining before- 
hand the conspiracy of n, ii. To suppose that the spectator needs 
the help of the Chorus before Act n in order to pass in imagina- 
tion from London to Southampton is absurd. The most telling 
of the Choruses, that before Act iv, bridges no interval of space 
or of time. Though there are effective bits of realistic portrayal 
in that Chorus, this is only because these strokes help to exalt the 
character of Henry. The magnifying, glorifying character of these 
Chorus additions to the play is manifest, and shows their essential 
purpose. They are epic, not dramatic. 

The close of the Chorus before Act in is emphasized by what 
may have been, as Miss Charlotte Porter suggests, 4 a new device 
of the new Globe Theatre. A reference to cannon in the words 
of the Chorus is accompanied by a simultaneous discharge of 
" chambers." 

. . . the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

Alarum, and chambers go off. 
And down goes all before them. 

(LI. 32-34.) 

No wonder that Garrick when presenting this piece chose the 
Chorus for his own part. In the revival of the play by the late 
Eichard Mansfield, perhaps the most satisfactory feature was the 
spirited rendition of the Choruses by a gifted young woman. 

The absence of all internal struggle and all development of 
character in King Henry is undramatic. This epic hero appeals 
to our admiration more than to our sympathy. To some extent 
the spectacular element seems to be intended to compensate for 
this absence of inner striving and character-growth. Mr. Snider 
notes the " tendency of the drama to turn panorama — to change 
from inner development to outer spectacle." 5 The accent on 
spectacle explains the fact that "Three centuries after the play 

* Introduction to the play in The First FoUo Ed., Crowell, pp. xv-xvi. 
6 The Shakespearian Drama, The Histories, p. 41. St. Louis, 1889. 
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was first produced, one of the greatest of American actors [Richard 
Mansfield] almost ruined himself financially in the attempt to give 
it a fitting revival." e 

Henry's heroic character is not to be impaired by any unfavor- 
able view of his attempt to conquer Prance. He solemnly charges 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to tell him the unvarnished truth 
concerning his right to the French crown. Bradley says : " When 
Henry adjures the Archbishop to satisfy him as to his right to the 
French throne, he knows very well that the Archbishop wants the 
war because it will defer and perhaps prevent what he considers 
the spoliation of the Church." 7 The text does not make it clear 
that Henry knows this; and I question whether we should attribute 
to King Henry motives which nowhere come to expression. 

The conspiracy of n, ii, was the logical beginning of the Wars 
of the Roses, which had already been dramatized in Henry VI and 
Richard III. The real purpose of the plot was to gain the crown 
for Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, brother-in-law of one of the 
conspirators, the Earl of Cambridge. By strict primogeniture 
Mortimer was the lawful king. Later, Edward IV and Richard 
III, grandsons of this Earl of Cambridge, sat upon the throne. 
Holinshed is full and clear here; but we are not allowed to learn 
anything of all this. No enemy of Henry is to have any reasonable 
ground for opposing him. " The gold of France " has bribed the 
conspirators; we are not told distinctly of any other motive. Also, 
the intense dramatic suspense which might have been given to the 
role of the young King at this point is deliberately sacrificed. The 
Chorus-Prologue has told us the story in advance; and Henry is 
made a godlike creature, a complete hero, calmly knowing all, fore- 
stalling every hostile purpose, and pronouncing judgment. 

An extravagant bit of glorification comes in iv, viii, where the 
list of the Englishmen slain at Agincourt is given as four men of 
rank and twenty-five common soldiers. This estimate is taken 
from Holinshed, who promptly adds : " But other writers of 
greater credit affirm that there were slain above five or six hundred 
persons." 

This ideal king is made honor-loving and daringly brave. 

•J. W. Cunlifie in Shahsperiam, Studies, 331. Columbia Univ. Press, 
1916. 
' In Oxford Lectures on Poetry, 257. Maemillan, 1909. 
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If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God's will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 



But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 



(iv, iii, 20-29.) 



Henry's care to protect the French people is, also, an engaging 
feature. 

We give express charge, that in our marches through the country, there 
he nothing compell'd from the villages, nothing taken hut paid for, none of 
the French upbraided or abused in disdainful language; for when lenity 
and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest winner 
(in, vi, 114-20). 

Shakespeare's glorification of the English nation suggests an 
ideal at one point that has not even yet been fully attained. In 
the latter part of in, ii, four officers, an English captain, a "Welsh, 
a Scotch, and an Irish, appear side by side as loyal and efficient 
fellow-soldiers. This is Shakespeare's prophecy of a unified Great 
Britain. This portion of the play is not present in the Quarto, and 
it is probably an- addition to Shakespeare's original text, since a 
long passage in I, ii, is very bitter toward the treacherous Scotch, 
and the Chorus before Act v speaks of Ireland as in rebellion when 
the lines were penned. 

Henry's ardently religious nature is not allowed to impair his 
epic serenity. He confesses a sin — but it is his father's : 

Not to-day, Lord, 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 

(IV, i, 309-11.) 

We have seen too many modern examples of the combining of 
piety and slaughter to feel sympathetic toward all the manifesta- 
tions of Henry's bellicose religiosity; but his modest reply to the 
brave, pedantic Pluellen is engaging : 

Fluellen. All the water in Wye cannot wash your Majesty's Welsh plood 
out of your pody, I can tell you that. God pless and preserve it, as long 
as it pleases His grace, and His majesty too! 

K. Henry. Thanks, good my countryman. 
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Fluellen. By Jeshu, I am your Majesty's countryman, I care not who 
know it. I will confess it to all the 'orld. I need not to be ashamed of 
your Majesty, praised be God, so long as your Majesty is an honest man. 

K. Henry. God keep me so! (iv, vii, 111-21.) 

The most original portions of the play, rv, i, and iii, are also 
the strongest and most successful. In the first of these scenes the 
King goes in disguise among the common soldiers, learning their 
sentiments and inspiring them with his own dauntless courage. 
This is the life-giving feature of the play. This incident also 
connects most closely with all Henry's past career. Through the 
half-concealed face of the disguised King, as he talks with the 
soldiers, gleam the features of the jesting Prince Hal of Eastcheap, 
able to " drink with any tinker in his own language." Shakespeare 
wisely lets the young King show a troubled spirit as he remembers 
how his father obtained the crown. Henry is admirable here, but 
not in an over-colored way. He is a hero, but he is also a living 
man. 

The genuinely democratic spirit of iv, iii, is finer still. Henry 
speaks for all : 

And Crispin Orispian shall ne'er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered, 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition. 

(LI. 57-63.) 

Those who object to the manner in which Henry wooes Katherine 
may well be asked to indicate how it could have been managed 
better. The fact that he won his wife in Prance could not be 
ignored, yet he must impress us to the end primarily as the con- 
quering soldier. His robust wooing is effective upon the stage. 
Effective too in its ironic way is the fact that the child of Henry 
and Katharine, the " boy, half French, half English, that shall go 
to Constantinople and take the Turk by the beard," was in reality 
the weak Henry VI. 

Certain features of the play impair the epic grandeur of the 
hero-king. The command of Henry to kill the prisoners, at the 
close of iv, vi, and the threat to kill other prisoners at iv, vii, 66, 
are probably looked upon by Shakespeare as a necessary concession 
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to historical accuracy. The savage threats against Harfleur in 
in, iii, bring about its surrender, but Henry's words practically 
condone the outrages that he threatens. Kreyssig is led to speak 
of a brutal strain in the Anglo-Norman race, " which seems to come 
to life again in the practices of some of the inhabitants of North 
America, like a long-preserved grain of wheat planted in favorable 
soil." 8 

The unwise depreciation of the French is fatal to the best inter- 
ests of the play. What glory can come from conquering such 
opponents? The play shows no real conflict, either inward or 
outward. 

The ideal king here presented is so aggressively English that he 
cannot completely enlist the sympathies of other nations. Thus, 
while Miss Porter calls the strenuous speech in in, i, beginning 
" Once more unto the breach, dear friends," " the supreme battle- 
speech of Literature," Brandes declares that " King Henry's two 
speeches before Harfleur [in, i, and iii,] are bombastic, savage, 
and threatening to the point of frothy bluster." 

It is interesting to note a general agreement and also a contrast 
between Shakespeare's own life and that of Henry V, his " ideal 
of active, practical, heroic manhood" (Dowden). Like that hero, 
the dramatist won practical success against great obstacles. But 
it shows real catholicity of mind that Shakespeare seems to admire 
especially in Henry the power of accomplishing great results in the 
real world, because this was so different from his own imaginative 
and ideal achievements. 

The play as a whole has been much criticized for its dramatic 
deficiencies. Some of these judgments seem somewhat narrow and 
academic. Sturdy Dr. Purnivall declares that " a siege and a 
battle, with one bit of light love-making, cannot form a drama, 
whatever amount of rhetorical patriotic speeches and comic relief 
are introduced." 9 Professor Brander Matthews says of the play : 
" It is a mere drum-and-trumpet history, with alarums and 
cannon-shots, sieges and battles, the defiance of heralds, and the 
marching of armies. As a specimen of play-making it is inde- 
fensibly artless." 10 

* Vorleswigen iiber Shakespeare, 3te Aufl., i, 257. Berlin, 1877. 

* The Leopold Shakspere, p. liv. Cassell, 1877. 

10 Shakspere as a Playwright, 122-23. Scribners, 1913. 
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Is not the play criticized in the passage last cited for not hitting 
a mark at which it does not aim ? Shall we call the Choruses, for 
example, " indefensibly artless " ? I admit that they are distinctly 
non-dramatic. And while Dr. Purnivall's criticism is true for us, 
it is well to remember that the play was not made for us. That 
Henry V is not a real masterpiece, completely effective for all men 
and for ever, must be admitted. But this play should not be judged 
entirely from a dramatic standpoint. The drama was made for 
man, not man for the drama. The Prince who has interested us 
in three preceding plays is here presented as the young hero-king. 
Our admiration is appealed to more than our sympathy. The 
purpose and effect of the piece are more epic than dramatic. 
This epic song to the glory of England and England's hero-king, 
written and acted about a decade after the defeat of the Armada, 
undoubtedly drew crowds to the new Globe Theatre, and quickened 
the patriotism of every man who saw and heard it. The crowds 
paid well, and that also was intended. When examined in the study 
by a spectacled twentieth century scholar, the play easily gets out 
of focus. While we apply our critical measurements and standards, 
we easily forget the mighty communal and national appeal which 
brought the great throngs together, and which thrilled and satisfied 
them. 

Albert H. Tolman. 

The University of Chicago. 



THE LEGEND OP THE GLOVE 

In his introduction to Lope de Vega's play El Guante de Bona 
Blanca 1 Menendez y Pelayo gives an account of the history of this 
motif upon which the play is partly based; it is the well-known 
legend of the glove, which has become famous through Schiller's 
ballad Der Handschuh. It could be summarized as follows : Prom 
motives of pride a lady induces a knight who has courted her for 
a long time to bring her back a glove which she had dropped into 
a lion's cage; the knight performs the deed, escaping unhurt, but 
punishes the lady by striking her in the face. The Spanish origin 

1 Obras de Lope de Vega publicadas por la Real Aoademia Espaiiola, tomo 
IX, Madrid, 1899. Observaciones prelimmares, pp. lxxxv-xcii. 



